NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE.
They were qualities for mere men;' and the ordinary restraints, like the ordinary objects, of mere men had ceased to have any meaning for him.
Was he a great man?   That is a much simpler question, but it involves definitions.    If by "great" be intended the combination of moral qualities with those of intellect, great he certainly was not.     But that he was great in the sense of being extraordinary and supreme we can have no doubt.    If greatness stands for natural power, for predominance, for something human beyond humanity, then Napoleon was assuredly great.    Besides that indefinable spark which we call genius, he represents a combination of intellect and energy which has never perhaps been equalled, never, certainly, surpassed. He carried human faculty to the farthest point of which we have accurate knowledge.    Alexander is a remote prodigy, too remote for precise comparison. To Caesar the same objection is applicable.    Homer and Shakespeare are impersonal names.    Besides, we need for comparison men of action and business. Of all these great figures, it may be said that we do not know enough.    But Napoleon lived under the modern  microscope.    Under  the  fiercest  glare  of scrutiny he enlarged indefinitely the limits of human conception and human possibility.  Till he had lived no one could realize that there could be so stupendous a combination of military and civil genius, such comprehension of view united to such grasp of detail,  such  prodigious vitality of body and mind. "He   contracts   history/'   said  Mme.   d'Houdetot, "and expands imagination/'    "He has thrown a doubt/' said Lord Dudley, "on all past glory; he has made all future renown impossible."   This is
276.
